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Irish Horse Traffic 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM IRELAND IS TRAGIC! 


Although export to the Continent of work 
horses of seven years of age or over was 
banned on November 27, 1961, the export 
of young horses has replaced that of the old 


work horses. 


Five days after this ban came into effect 104 
young horses were shipped for slaughter to 
France. Three other small shipments followed 
before Christmas. 


Already this year the numbers exported are 
rising alarmingly. In January 361 young 


horses were exported for slaughter. 


It must be remembered that many of these 
horses are quite unbroken and that foals also 
are being sent. These young animals are highly 
nervous and easily terrified by noise. It is 
bad enough to shut them up in a ship’s hold 
tied by the head for two days on a rolling 
boat, but what about a stormy crossing? The 
horse boats still continue to sail when there 
are gale warnings round the coast and in the 
Channel. Can you imagine the absolute terror 


and exhaustion of these young horses in a 
gale, flung about hour after hour with the 
appalling din and crashing noise going on all 
round them. This traffic in horses goes on 
week after week so that certain callous men 
may get a few pounds profit! 


Ireland now has three horse abattoirs and the 


live export traffic is wholly unnecessary. 


We have been informed by various sources 
in Ireland that the greatest possible assistance 
in effecting a total ban on the export of all 
horses for slaughter would be protests to the 
Irish Government by societies and individuals 
in America. 


If you would like to see this horrible prac- 
tice end, write to the Minister of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, Kildare Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


We trust that common sense will prevail and 
that the Irish will put an end to this mon- 


strous cruelty. 
Cy EB: 


(Cover photo shows Connie Oman of Hingham with her dog 


at the League’s Summer School for Children on Cape Cod.) 


TWO CUTE KIDS! Susan Stolz, Lexington, had great fun with this goat which 


attended last year’s Animal Friends’ Summer School at Cataumet on Cape Cod. 
The 1962 classes will begin on July 16th with registration on July 12th and 13th. 
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Anna Harris Smith Award 


Presented to Mrs. Joun M. B. CourcHILL 


One of the Original Incorporators of the League 


HERE was a very good attendance at the sixty-third 
Tee meeting of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, which was held on March 28, 1962. 

Undoubtedly the highlight of the occasion was the 
presentation by President Buttrick to Mrs. John M. B. 
Churchill of the Anna Harris Smith Award in apprecia- 
tion for years of outstanding service in the League and 
for her many contributions to its success in the field of 
humane endeavors. 

A Humane Heroism Award was given Andrew Hewitt 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, in absentia. Mr. Hewitt 
has been hospitalized for many months due to burns re- 
ceived on his hands and knees when he re-entered a burn- 
ing building — without any regard for his own physical 
safety — to rescue his six-year-old toy Cocker Spaniel, 
Valle. Mr. William Soldani of Everett accepted the 
Award for his life-time friend. 

Following the President’s annual message, Mr. Brooks 
Potter, reporting for the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented a slate of nominees for re-election 
to the Board of Directors. Elected for a period of three 
years were: 


JAMEs B. AMEs 

LAURENCE H. H. JoHnson, JR. 

Mrs. GEorGE O. Ciark, II 

Mrs. GreorcE M. Cusuina, JR. 

Mrs. JAMES M. SAMPSON 

Mrs. FREDERIC WINTHROP Mrs John M. B. Churchill, only living incorporator of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, receives the Anna Harris 


Smith Award for outstanding service from League President, 
that the financial books of the League had been audited Carlton E. Buttrick. 


Philip W. Trumbull, League Treasurer, pointed out 


by Scovell, Wellington & Company; and, as of January 
31, 1962, the figures showed an operating deficit of al- 
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most $40,000, mainly due to the fact that expenses had in- 
creased in excess of a slight increase in income. Mr. 
Trumbull further explained that the League had received 
twenty-eight bequests during the year, the income from 
which will assist in carrying on and extending the 
League’s services. Treasurer Trumbull also advised that 
a pension fund for employes had been established this 
past year and that already three faithful retired employes 
are receiving thereunder. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, the delight- 
ful film, ‘‘*Those Animal Actors,’ was shown. This picture 
was made in Hollywood to acquaint the public with the 
steps necessary to be taken to educate a horse-actor to 
fall on command without injury to himself. This is an 
extremely interesting and worthwhile film produced and 
owned by The American Humane Association, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Pourers at the tea following the meeting were Miss 
Harriet G. Bird of Stow and Mrs. Henry L. Gascoigne of 
Needham. 


Mr. William Soldani of Everett accepts the 
Humane Heroism Award in absentia for 
Andrew Hewitt of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, from League President, Carlton E. 
Buttrick. 


2ol# ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF HUMANE SOCIETIES 


HE Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies 

held its 25th annual meeting on April 5, 1962 as 
guests of the Animal Rescue League of Fall River, with 
Mrs. Leonard J. Walsh, President of both the Fall River 
League and the Mass. Federation, in the chair. 

An unusually large number of members and friends 
turned out to enjoy the opportunity of getting together 
and ‘“‘talking shop” with workers in humane groups of 
various sizes, but all motivated by one basic purpose that 
binds them together in a close federation — the welfare 
of the animals that find their way into their hands. 

The subjects discussed were interesting to all and in- 
cluded: slides and explanatory remarks on the ‘‘American 
Fondouk and the Turkish $.P.C.A.” by J. Robert Smith, 
Vice President in Charge of Properties and Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Mass. S.P.C.A.; ‘“‘Legislation Introduced for 
1961-62 and the Action Taken” and ‘Massachusetts’ 


Minimum Wage and Overtime Law and How it Affects 
Humane Societies” by Carlton E. Buttrick, President of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston; the “‘Relationship 
— Veterinarians and Humane Societies” by Dr. Donald 
F. Peters, practicing veterinarian and Animal Inspector 
for the town of Somerset; ‘‘Certain Legal Responsibili- 
ties” of humane societies by Walter M. Bird, Jr., Mana- 
ger of Red Acre Farm, Stow; and ‘“The Buddy Dog Hu- 
mane Society, Inc.” by its Founder, Harry C. Rice, 
Dog Officer of the town of Sudbury, Massachusetts. 

The following were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: President, J. Robert Smith; Vice President, Mrs. 
Percy F. Tibbetts of the Melrose Humane Society; Secre- 
tary, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Red Acre Farm; Treasurer, 
Walter M. Bird, Jr; and the following three Directors: 
Carlton E. Buttrick; Mrs. Frank T. Swanson, Melrose 
Humane Society; and Mrs. Leonard J. Walsh. 


Guy W. Mann {right}, 
League’s Livestock Conserva- 
tion Director, receives plaque 
as Honorary Bay State Farmer 
from Richard Mattolo {left}, 
State President of Future 
Farmers of America, as Dr. 
Robert C. Jones, FFA Execu- 
tive Advisor, looks on. 


LEAGUE'S LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION DIRECTOR HONORED 


AT THE 32nd Annual Convention of the Massachusetts Association of Future Farmers of America held April 12-14, 
at the University of Massachusetts, Mr. Guy W. Mann, Field Director of New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., and Livestock Director of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, was awarded the Honorary Bay State Farmer 
Degree. This degree is conferred each year upon individuals who are outstanding in the field of agriculture and who 
assist in development of Future Farmers of America in the Bay State. In a very impressive ceremony a colorful 


plaque was presented and the following citation was read: 


Citation —HONORARY BAY STATE FARMER 


GUY W. MANN 


Director, Livestock Conservation, Animal Rescue League of Boston 


SINCE coming to Massachusetts in 1954 as Field Director of 


New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., Mr. Guy Mann 
has won a host of friends, ine luding many Future Farmers. His 
deep and abiding interest in rural Aree in agriculture, and 
in the FFA has fanned for him a high degree of respect from 
all who know him well. 

Born and educated in our neighbor state to the north — 
New Hampshire, this fr iendly, unassuming, soft spoken am- 
bassador for the better handling of livestock in transit to 
market is recognized throughout rhe northeast for his excellent 
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work in this field. Through his study, writings and speeches 
dealing with radio-active fallout on the farm, he has done 
much to develop basic understandings in a complex subject. 
Working closely with FFA chapter members and advisers he 
has continued and expanded the work of livestock conservation 
started many years ago by the organization he now represents. 

As Future ‘Horne of hierics we are happy to honor Mr. 
Mann for his interest in our Association and to welcome him 
into our fellowship, conferring upon him the Honorary Bay 
State Farmer Degree. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


ANIMALS, TOO, FIND HAVEN HERE WITH 
FOOD, SHELTER, CARE... ALL PROVIDED 


[Editor’s note: The following article by Grace DesChamps 
appeared in a recent issue of the Provincetown Advo- 


cate and is reprinted here with permission of the Editor.| 


ates the Provincetown shelter 
of the Animal Rescue League, has as 
diverting a job as any on the Lower 
Cape Cod. He has rescued cats from 
between the walls of houses, extri- 
cated dogs from dry wells, removed 
skunks from basements, animals and 
birds from chimneys, cared for a dy- 


Dag L. WESTOVER, who oper- 


ing whale — and once coaxed into 
captivity a skunk in an old Cape Cod 
circular cellar, the only access to 
which was via a ladder lowered 
through a trap door. (Don got the 
skunk peaceably — and without get- 
ting perfumed, himself.) 

Don and the Provincetown shelter 
get into the Truro story because the 
shelter has become an important part 
of Truro, too. Don has rescued half- 
wild, starving cats here, left behind 
by Summer visitors. He has miracu- 
lously located the owners of dogs lost 
at beaches — played Good Samari- 
tan to scores of Truro animals in 
unhappy predicaments. 

It isn’t everyone who gets letters 
from a dog, but Don gets them. He 
receives ‘“‘letters’’ from many parts of 
the country “‘dictated”’ by happy ani- 
mals he has placed with apprecia- 
tive, and obviously imaginative own- 
ers. One dog from the Provincetown 
shelter, now owned by Actress Eileen 
Brennan, even made Walter Winch- 
ell’s column. The dog is a mongrel 
beagle which the actress picked up at 
the shelter during a visit here. 

Another dog from the Province- 
town shelter, a mongrel dachshund, 
recently made a trip to Germany 
with its owners, and the postcard 
Don received bore the joint names of 
dogs and owners. Humbler, but no 
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less happy homes have been found 
for hundreds of other pets rescued 
from cruelty or from some otherwise 
gloomy fate. 


Much Territory Served 


A photograph of the Provincetown 
shelter in OuR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS, 
publication of the Animal Rescue 
League, Boston, has the caption: 
‘This Shelter Serves as a Model for 


Donald Westover 


Shelters in Small Communities.”’ The 
League might have added that the 
Lower Cape Branch of the League — 
its territory from Provincetown to 
Chatham, inclusive — has not only 
aided hundreds of hapless animals, 
but is making a community, all the 
way down to school age youngsters, 
conscious of the long overdue con- 
sideration man ewes “the so-called 
lesser creatures. with which he inhab- 
its the globe.” (This last remark 
comes from Dr. Eric Hansen of Bos- 


ton, made at an international meet- 
ing of humane groups last year in 
London, England.) 

Don Westover’s contagious enthu- 
siasm for the cause he serves is spark- 
ing some noteworthy developments 
in Lower Cape towns. Under his di- 
rection, school children and Boy and 
Girl Scouts are learning pet care in a 
program the agent believes will do 
something more than teach a child 
the proper attitude toward his pet. 

Mr. Westover’s pet care course 
makes no pretensions beyond those 
suggested by its title, but Don is con- 
vinced that the youngster who learns 
intelligent consideration for an ani- 
mal will turn into a more responsible 
citizen in a dozen other 
“Kindness,” says the 
words on the Animal Rescue League 
seal, ‘“‘Uplifts the World.” 

You can’t talk very long with this 
Lower Cape humane agent, or see 
him at work, without realizing that 
here is no hireling. Don Westover 


ways. 
unassuming 


genuinely likes animals. He main- 
tains a cordial, good-humored rela- 
tionship with them which comes 
from a respect for all life. He has won 
the trust and obedience of more than 
one dog turned over to him because 
the animal had exhibited anti-social 
behaviour which moved the owner to 
get rid of it. 

His personal pet for years was a 
cocker spaniel from Truro, turned 
over to the League after the dog, 
unused to small children, had snapped 
at some of them as they romped near 
the dog’s home. For nearly six years, 
however, as Don’s faithful compan- 
ion, the dog had an unbroken record 

(Continued on page 17) 
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RADIO AND TV STAR ADMIRES HORSE 


Arthur Godfrey, well known for his liking of animals, 
admires his horse Goldie, a Golden Palamino. Through 


kindness and gentle handling, Goldie will respond to Mr. 
2 WF Godfrey’s every wish. 


CRYING SHAME 


Mary Greennan {left} and Pat Mahoney of Roxbury found these 
kittens in an empty house. They thought they could keep them, but 
when told that pets were not allowed in projects and that they must 
be turned over to the Animal Rescue League — this is what happened! 


NOTED HUMANITARIAN RECEIVES AWARD 


Basil P. Howell, London, England, ice President of the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of Mnimals, receives the Ameri- 
can Humane Association's Certificate 0. Merit for his part in helping 
to found the International Society fronb AHA Director, Carlton E. 


Buttrick. The Award was presented to Mr. Howell at a ceremony 
in London. 
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Visitors at last year’s Fair gather around the Toy and Baby Tables. 


5 & 4 ING ish bably the last thi 
Sixtieth Annueall Fear ire tnon beat ys what we will 


that we want to think about is what we will 
be doing next October. But October is the month of the Fair at the Animal Rescue League, and 
your Fair Committee will soon begin their plans for our 60th Annual Fair. & It’s not too early 
for you to begin your own plans to assist the League in this fund raising project for the benefit 
of our animal friends. While you are relaxing on that summer vacation, remember that we will 
need many articles for the 1962 Fair. Let idle hours be profitable ones for the animal friends we 
serve. On your shopping tours, remember that attractive articles will bring attractive rewards 
when they are displayed at the 60th Annual Fair. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACCEPTABLE ARTICLES 


FOOD: UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: 
Jellies Lali tetibiies hay Ear Large, Thick Holders 
Preserves ; Dish Towels 

Cards Bib Aprons 
Handkerchiefs Hot Pads 
Ash Trays Trivets 


CHILDREN’S THINGS: Knickknacks 


Toys Stationery 

Roe Costume Jewelry TREASURES: 
Legh FOR PETS: 

Clothing : Old Silver 
Games Cat Nip Mice and Pillows China 

Sports Equipment Pet Accessories Glassware, etc. 


START NOW! Only through your diligent efforts can we make this 60th Annual 
Fair the success that is so urgently needed for the welfare of our fourfooted friends. 
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Horse and Cat Top Animal Actors 


TALKING horse and a cat are the nation’s top animal 
A actors for 1961, according to the vote of motion 
picture and television editors throughout the United 
States. 

‘Mister Ed,” the horse who has a speaking role in 
the television series of the same name, was lengths ahead 
as ‘Performing Animal Television Star of the Year” 
while “Cat,” the feline star in ‘“‘Breakfast at Tiffany’s” 
was tabbed ‘“‘Picture Animal Top Star of the Year.” 

Winners were announced at The American Humane 
Association’s 12th annual PATSY Awards on April 14th 
at the RKO Pantages Theatre. Guests at the ceremonies 
included 1600 children from youth groups, Community 
Chest agencies and religious organizations in the Holly- 
wood area. 

In the motion picture category, ‘“‘Pete” the dog in 
“The Silent Call’? was second place winner, while 
“Flame,” the horse appearing in ““The Clown and the 
Kid” took third place honors. A duck and a turkey re- 
ceived awards of excellence — Scuttlebutt in “‘Every- 
thing’s Ducky,” and Owasso, in ‘“‘All Hands on Deck.” 

‘‘Lassie,” winner of many PATSYS, won second place 
in the television category for performances in the TV 
series. ““T'ramp,” the family dog in ““My Three Sons,” 
was awarded third place. Awards of excellence went to 
the Marquis Chimps of ‘““The Hathaways,” and “King,” 


the horse in ‘‘National Velvet.” 


Comedian Alan Young was master of ceremonies, 
and young Hollywood stars presented and accepted the 


awards. 


Winners of the AHA’s Annual PATSY trophies accept awards. 
Above {left to right} Paramount actress Julie Parrish accepts 
for Cat’s trainer, Frank Inn, and comedian Alan Young for 
Ed’s trainer, Les Hilton. 


Fe i de a a a a 


(Continued from page 7) 
of good behavior among children as 
well as adults. It was with deep, per- 
sonal regret that the agent, last Fall, 
had to put the elderly cocker to sleep 
when the dog developed an incurable 
growth. 

A present, personal pet is a Dober- 
man of both friendliness and impec- 
cable behavior, though the reputa- 
tion of this breed has been marred by 
stories of short temper. Proper train- 
ing will do wonders for any dog, the 
agent believes. 

Ducks, geese, hens, a billy goat, a 
burro, a horse, sheep, birds, cats, 
dogs and other animals have found 
their way to the Provincetown shelter 
— the total, Don estimates, ‘‘in the 


thousands, probably.” 
turned over a pet to the League, you 


If you have 


will be pleased to know that ani- 
mals reaching the shelter are not 
problems to be crudely solved by put- 
ting the animals out of the world. 
Each pet is cared for and carefully 
observed to see what possibilities it 
offers for placement. 

Legally the League need keep an 
animal only 10 days before disposing 
of it, but this agent has kept a dog for 
as long as three months because he 
was convinced the dog would make 
the right owner a desirable pet. He 
was right. He found the right owner 
— and owner and dog found a mutu- 
ally happy companionship. This 1s 
what the League tries to achieve. 


Delighted Visitors 

The ducks, geese and billy goat 
have delighted visitors with the in- 
formality they lent to the well-kept 
grounds of the shelter, which, by the 
way, are Don’s responsibility, also. 
The goat, it must be admitted, met 
an ignominious fate. The only casu- 
alty among Don’s charges, the plun- 
dering goat broke into a corn crib 
and ate so much he died from the 
after-effects. 

For an aging saddle horse, Don 
found a comfortable home in Roches- 
ter, Mass., where the animal now 
has rest and the devoted affection of 
small children. The agent found a 
similar home for another elderly 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Coed Canines at Boston University 


PAIR of coed canines play a very important role in the 
lives of two Boston University students. 

Showing extreme patience, alertness, and unusual 
fortitude, they attend classes and commute daily from 
home to Boston University accompanied by their blind 
masters. 

Well-known, but only by their first names, ‘‘Bessie” 
and ‘‘Lady” are silent partners belonging to Walter 
Melican, 25, of Watertown, Mass., and Francis Pacheco, 
21, of Swansea, Mass., both juniors at Boston University. 

‘Bessie,’ a short, husky, fawn-colored Boxer, has at- 
tended school for three years commuting daily by MTA 
between Watertown, Mass., and the University, accom- 
panied by Walter who is studying radio production at the 
University’s School of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations. 

“Over a period of three years, “‘Bessie” has spent more 
than 2400 hours in lecture classes and made more than 
450 round trips on the MTA,” said Walter, giving 
‘Bessie’ a special hug. 

““Lady,” who is rather new at the University began 
attending classes at the College of Liberal Arts last Sep- 
tember with her master, Francis, and already has a 
formidable number of lecture hours behind her. A black 
and rusty-colored German Shepherd, ‘‘Lady’? commutes 
more than 100 miles daily by means of a car pool with 
five other persons. She ‘“‘loves to ride,’’ according to 
Francis. 

When asked whether there were any special times that 
their ‘‘college’’ canines proved particularly valuable, both 
students agreed, “It’s a 24-hour proposition and they 
never let us down.” 

*“‘Lady,” who is 2% years old, was trained at an insti- 
tute called Guiding Eyes for the Blind in Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y., whereas ‘“‘Bessie,” 5, was trained at See- 
ing Eye, Inc., in Morristown, N. J. 

‘The dogs are trained three months before their pro- 
spective masters see them,” said Francis. ““Then it is only 
a matter of living and training with the dog at the in- 
stitute for 344 weeks longer before you can go home to- 
gether,’ he continued. 

“The only place ‘Bessie’ can’t go with me is to movies 
and dances,” interjected Walter, who said it was only a 
question of too little space to sit at the movies. 

Not everyone is suited to having a dog, explained the 
students. Then they said that ‘‘Bessie” and ‘“‘Lady” are 
regarded not as pets but as very special animals with a 
definite and important job to do. Both dogs have daily 
exercises in obedience and are free to mingle with the 
families of the students when they are at home. 
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In Memoriam 


No more is heard the patter of soft silv’ry feet — 
The gentle scratching tap upon the closéd door — 
To waken her within oft waited for — 

To rise, a spirit soft and gray to meet. 


*Twas with the dawn, gray too and still, you would 
appear — 

And shadow-like come gliding in, swift spring to her 

Within whose sheltering arm, you crept to purr — 

Your love and thanks, and rapture to be near. 


Dear little winsome Peter Pan — 

How short your span 

Of years lived! Only four — 

Yet many, Ah! how many more — 

Will you be missed and mourned before — 
Stern time your memory can efface — 
With winning ways and wond’rous grace — 
What were you? “‘Little friend? Companion dear?” 
To fill that place — 

You royally did condescend — 

The sphinx like gaze, the look austere — 
Were for the world, but all the while — 
For one you loved, your eyes could smile. 


Sometimes with lordly patronage you were the sage — 
Presto! the acrobat — 

The jesting half, magician cat, ‘“‘Sir Puss — ’ 
Who in King’s court has sat. 

The art of somersault and whirl — 

The pirouette and complex twirl — 

In plot to catch your tail — 

Were yours, gray sprite content to curl 
When breath and energy must fail — 

And audience had said, ‘‘Good night’? — 

In some soft spot with cushions deep — 

And blissfully at last to sleep. 


b] 


How fare you, little stranger, Suppliant spirit sweet — 
Before that solemn door, where now you waiting stand? 
Who may there be to stretch a kindly hand? 

What ear will listen for your pattering feet? 


Oh! tender Guardian, of the kittens’ Heavenly Gate, 
Allowing mortal offers you this prayer and plaint — 
Fling wide your portal oh! protecting Saint — 

So that a wistful Spirit need not wait. 


MARGARET MorsE COFFIN 
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Mister Muggins, If You Please! 


By Satity GOTH 


R. MUGGINS arrived at our home 
M in a rather unusual type of 
public conveyance — my bicycle bas- 
ket. It was not a very dignified debut 
for such a distinguished gentleman, 
but it was the best I could manage. 

His large hazel eyes gazed disdain- 
fully around at what he seemed to 
consider distinctly inferior surround- 
ings. He proceeded to lick his black 
and white coat very carefully as 
though afraid it had collected several 
specks of dirt. 

We obviously didn’t need another 
cat; we already had three. Muggins 
disposed of such a frivolous objection 
by immediately ingratiating himself 
with the entire family. After that the 
cost of the extra cat food and the bit 
of additional care involved were not 
very important. 

Mugs was soon “‘top cat.” ‘There 
was no open warfare, but he never 
missed an opportunity to let the 
others know who was the boss. His 
status symbol was an old chair which 
he expropriated from Fuzzy, its long- 
time possessor. Mugs was always first 
at the food dish, first to be cuddled 
and last out the door. 

As ‘“‘top cat’? of our motley crew, 
Mugs had all the privileges of a spoiled 
child. He knew that all of us would 
cater to his whims, so he settled for 
nothing less. Ordinary cat food was 
out of the question; he could eat 
nothing but liver and sliced filet 
mignon. If we tried to substitute any- 
thing else he immediately became 
“ill? and refused to eat. 

No old carton with a shoddy scrap 
of blanket on the bottom would do 
as a bed for so distinguished a cat! 
He was given freedom to sleep on any 
bed in the house with half an old 
blanket on the foot of each. Nothing 
but the best for Mr. Muggins! 

Hunting was beneath his dignity. 
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Occasionally he made a laconic at- 
tempt to catch a mouse, but his heart 
was never really in it. If by some ac- 
cident he actually caught something 
he never came howling to the door 
with a ‘“‘look-what-a-good-cat-l-am- 
[-brought-home-a-mouse-for-you”’ 
look. He’d bat the mouse about for a 
few minutes and then let it go. Some- 
times the mouse died of fright, in 
which case my father was forced to 
dispose of the remains. 

Teasing was one thing Mugs could 
not abide. As he grew older my father 
would often pat Mug’s flabby tummy 
and ask, ‘‘Well, old fellow, what’s in 
the game bag?”? Muggins would be- 
come furious, hiss, wrap his paws 
around Dad’s arm, and kick for all 
he was worth. Then he’d race away, 
only to saunter casually back for 
more a few minutes later. 

Finally Mugs got revenge for all 
the indignities he had so happily en- 
dured. As Dad was carrying in the 
wood for our stove one morning 
Mugs followed his usual practice of 
entwining himself around Dad’s feet. 
This particular morning Mugs added 
a new variation—a sudden dash. 
This so startled Dad that he went 


Mister Muggins 


sprawling, the wood flying in every 
direction. Mugs sat some distance 
away with what Dad swears was an 
amused expression on his usually in- 
scrutable face. After that Dad made 
sure Muggins was in full view when 
he carried in the wood. 

Mugs was never the same after his 
final spectacular fracas with Mickey, 
the oldest of our cat clan. They be- 
gan fighting on the roof, but soon 
they rolled down onto the loose 
cover of the kerosene barrel and 
flipped in. Poor Muggins came slog- 
ging in, violently ill from swallowing 
kerosene, his fur plastered down as 
though he had fallen into a glue pot. 

We bathed him as best we could 
although he trembled and yowled as 
though his tail were caught in the 
wringer. Somehow the kerosene must 
have affected his vocal cords, for 
after that he could scarcely meow. 

It was a sad thing to watch dig- 
nified Mr. Muggins grow older and 
feebler. When he weakened and be- 
gan to stagger drunkenly he always 
looked bewildered like an old gentle- 
man who suddenly found his sixth 
glass of port befuddling his senses. 
When he dribbled his milk and we 
attempted to wipe up the spots he 
would walk away indignant that we 
should even suggest that he would be 
messy. . 

Month by month as his strength, 
sight and hearing failed we knew 
that he would have to be put to 
sleep. At last it could be put off no 
longer, and we all assembled to say 
goodbye. Tears dimmed everyone’s 
eyes. Father leaned over and rumpled 
his fur for the last time. 

“Goodbye, old man. We'll miss 
you around here.” 

Muggins lifted his filmy eyes for a 
moment and seemed to hold himself 
erect. The look on his face was un- 
mistakable; he seemed to be saying, 
“Just because I’ve been with you for 
eighteen years you have no right to 
take such liberties as rumpling me up 
and addressing me so informally. It’s 
still Mister Muggins, if you please !”’ 
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(Continued from page 77) 
horse, winning the animal a well- 
earned lease of life in kindly surround- 
ings. 

Birds of wild species have been 
cared for, then released to flocks of 
their kind. Skunks the agent does not 
destroy. He takes them to the coun- 
tryside and lets them go. Skunks, Don 
says, perform a valuable function; 
they destroy mice, rats, moles and 
other rodents which plague home- 
owner and gardener. He knows how 
to handle skunks, incidentally, so 
that he has never been sprayed by 
one. 

Anything can turn up at the Provy- 
incetown shelter. A frightened hen, 
found wandering in consternation on 
a city bridge, was brought there by a 
vacationer from R. I. Even the hen 
regained her composure at the shel- 
ter, becoming, in fact, a kind of 
“kitchen comic,” wanting nothing so 
much as a chance to fly in a kitchen 
window and join Mrs. Westover at 
her cooking. 

In their own household, adjoining 
the shelter, Mr. and Mrs. Westover 
have a number of personal pets: a 
small mongrel terrier besides the 
Doberman; temporarily, a fox terrier 
belonging to a friend; a big, amiable 
cat, a Mina bird in their kitchen, and 


in a corner of the Westover living 
room, an enclosed section of a tree 
branch shelters four handsome para- 
keets. 

If you were to guess that this small- 
sized zoo clutters up the immaculate 
Westover home, you’re pleasantly 
wrong. The well-brushed dogs shed 
no hair; neither does the well-brushed 
cat. In their attractive company 
manners the dogs show the patient, 
good-humored training their master 
believes all dogs should have. 

You cannot bring an ailing animal 
to Mr. Westover and expect him to 
diagnose or treat it. He is not a veteri- 
narian. But he is trained in animal 
first-aid, which he sometimes has to 
administer, and he teaches animal 
first-aid to youngsters. Highlights of 
his pet care classes are the Summer 
pet shows, which attract large num- 
bers of both youngsters and adults. 


Good Home Assured 


Youngsters love to visit the shelter: 
adults enjoy a trip there, too. But if 
a likely animal catches your eye, 
you'll find there’s more to it than just 
walking out with the pet of your 
choice. You must first satisfy the 
agent as to the kind of home the pet 
wil receive. Then there’s a signed 
agreement giving the League per- 


mission to visit your home; indeed, to 
remove the animal if the agent be- 
lieves it is receiving improper treat- 
ment. Finally, the prospective owner 
binds himself never to use the animal 
for experimentation or to turn it over 
to anyone who will. The circumstances 
under which millions of animals pres- 
ently undergo laboratory experi- 
mentation has aroused humane groups 
across the country, and the League 
sees to it that its charges are not thus 
exploited. 

The Provincetown shelter was set 
up in 1955 through funds left the 
Animal Rescue League by the late 
Miss Martha W. Atkins of Province- 
town. It is dedicated to the memory 
of Miss Atkins and to that of her 
father, Capt. Joseph Atkins. 

You can’t help hoping Miss Atkins 
may look down, now and then, from 
some haven of kindly souls, upon this 
happy enterprise she made possible. 
And if the story runs over-long, per- 
haps the editor will be indulgent. In 
a “‘tired old world” which takes 
cruelty for granted, the Province- 
town refuge shelters more than the 
lowly and defenseless; it shelters some 
generous, human instincts which the 
prophets say are often unhappily in 
short supply. (Shown below is the 
League’s Provincetown Shelter.) 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RzscuE LEAGUE OF BosTon: 
Il jeihye:, lense, auaval loyetepiveayd at (date: Gyulanb(o)t eects 
Bre ecm Cmublcatcalecstatcssituatcd| at NO. 2 
Seiccrm et Ocecitym OletOW.0)\ Ol ge ete tee 


CHILDREN AND ANIMALS GET ACQUAINTED 
AT ANIMAL FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the fourteenth year the ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE OF BosTON will sponsor, 
as Trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, a summer school for chil- 
dren at Cataumet, Massachusetts. The school will be open from July 16 to July 
28, with registration occurring on July 12 and 13. Any child between the ages of 
7 and 14 will enjoy and profit from attendance. Skilled instructors will be avail- 


able to teach pet care, nature study, dog obedience and other subjects. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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1102 Statler Office Building H hk | 418 West 25th Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts eo vl New York 1, New York 
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Aimee eavary- olcague of [Seaton 


CoRNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick Chairman of the Board: John M. B. Churchill 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Mayor John F. Collins, Robert Baldwin, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Miss Harriet G. Bird, 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. John Grew, Miss 
Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., David Emerson, John Grew, 
Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., Brooks Potter, 
Mrs. James M. Sampson, Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 


e e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Vice President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
e e 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. William Putnam, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 11:30 a.m. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at League headquarters. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter .Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedham. 5:00 sos ha ee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
East Boston? a<2cieh ane eee ee Police Station No. 7 Provincetown........ Donald Westover, Snail Road 
Salem nace Sherman Bates, 378 Highland Avenue North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES JI) eke. ae 
ale ore axae eure $100.00 in one payment MEO LENA Lt | 
Supporting 24 < acess ee oe 25.00 annually se ane Ne oe ee zi eae | 
Cintahetee ee 10.00 give, devise an queath the sum of....... i 
a shiehcye pupal dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ | 

COSC ati hha ta ee 5.00 annually Street, in the city (or town) of..............- | 
Associate... v.27. Soe eae 2.00 annually ~ fi 
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